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NOTES ON THE MAPS. 



Maf I. 

frhifi map is projected on ftxe plane of ^<d horizon of London, and 
shows what may be termed a ^PCtOBr h&miaphere and aland hemisphere. 
•London stands almost in the cettre Of the latter hemisphere, which 
inclndes nearly all the la&d on die globe. 

TuitE n. 

This plate gires a section of the Earth's crust, exhibiting at one 
'liew the different formations, gronps, and systems, and is adapted to 
all the best Treatises on Geology. Although Qeolbgical'terkns are 
frequently used in Physical Geographies, no School- Atlas contains 
any map or diagram relating to this important subject. 

It wUl be seen, on examining the Plate, that thene are Skven 
f^^eteme *, which comprise a great tanmber of groups offofka ^ the 
lQ^ii«0tS{yBtembeingteniied Jlfetoiii0fpAtc,ftnd1ihe upper, Poet TeiiSarp,f 
These are again arranged into Sp&the or JbrMofunw, whireh roeeite 
aamea ftom the i^bsenee, presence, or dates of the Ibnns of life ex- 
hilnted by the oi^gaaic temains found hi the strata. Thus the strata 
wldi^ <»nttifai no orgaide Temains «re tenned tuok (yvHSbcmt life>; 
aad Jl^poMie (beneaith life), because they lie b^ow the range of all 



* The dilarian and 'CMnbrUn are, by some, made to fpmi flue ^ififfAMt— The 
SUorian. 
t The Upper, Middle, and Lower TeK\\Kr^ tetift.attavsi>«w^%--^^!^*'^'*^^»=^^ 



VUl NOTES ON THE MAPS. 

organic remains. The name palneozoic (ancient life) is applied to 
the most ancient strata ; the middle strata are termed meaozok 
(middle life) ; and the most recent strata, ccUnozoic (new life). 

The three latter formations are also called Fositiliferoua JRocks, 
because thej contain, less or more, the remains of plants and animala, 
whilst the Metammrphic Rocks are termed Non^fosMferous, becanse 
thej appear to be devoid of fossils. These rocks also receive the name 
of Stratified *, because they are generally arranged in hyers or gtrata. 

The Igneous Hacks appear to have been formed bj the action of 
intense Jieat or fire, in the interior of the earth ; and as they were not 
produced by the gradual accumulations of strata, but by the iusion 
■of the minerals composing them, which afterwards cooled into one 
solid mass, they are called Unstratified Bocks, 

Granite, porphyry, basalt, and volcanic products, such as ]av% 
pumice, &c., are examples of igneous rocks, which have been thus 
classified : — 1. Granitic. 2. Trappean. 3. Volcanic Bocks. The 
most widely diffused of these is granite, which is found not only in 
extensive mountain ranges, but is also the deepest seated of all 
known rocks, underlying them and forming the foundation onwhic)i 
all other rocks rest. 

Maps in. to IX 

These maps show the direction of the great mountain systems, 
with their culminating points; the position of the plateaus and 
table lands; the directions of the rivers; and the comparatiye 
heights of the principal mountains, with the elevation of the snow 
line. The height of the snow line varies according to latitude. It 
is highest in the vicinity of the equator, and it descends lower and 
lower towards each pole, where it is found at the earth's inirfaoe. 
The mean elevation of the snow line at the equator is 15,000 feet 

■ 

* The Stratified rocki cjEe eoireciines claMified u Primaiy, Traniitimi, Seooodaiy, 
Tertiary, and Recent. 



NOTES ON THB HAPS. IX 

The average elevation of moantain ranges and plateaus is indi- 
cated in the following manner : 6—9000 feet } as, for example, 
Sierra Nevada^ which is from 6 to 9000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The height of the principal culminating points is also given in 
feet 

To each map is appended a section showing the most important 
elevations and depressions of each country. 

MapsX. and XL 

These maps exhibit the regions visited by earthquakes, the prin- 
cipal volcanic districts, and the localities of the most useful minerals. 

There are supposed to be about 300 volcanoes on the earth, about 
two-thirds of which are situated on islands, the remainder being con- 
fined to the continents. Their distribution is stated in the following 

table :— 

On contlnentf. In Ulands. Total. 

Europe ... 4 20 24 

17 29 46 

2 9 11 

S6 28 114 

— 108 108 



Asia 
Africa - 
America 
Oceanica 



303 



MapXIL 



This map shows the great ocean currents and the river systems of 
the globe. The oceans and seas into which the rivers respectively 
fiiU are indicated by the different colours. In Tartaiy is a district 
denominated JUgian of Inland Drainage^ because none of the rivers of 
this region find their way to any of the oceans, but are emptied into 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, the great inland lakes of the 
Old Continent 



X VatUS Ot THE MAFlS. 

llie 2mm iiidch erofls this map««e Mo(Aimfia£^, <i^ 
hattf and are draiwn over places windi kave the same <x laaAj the 
aame mmtn nmiutd tmnpentka^ 

Thus the ifio&ermal ttoe of 90^ lesvos the W. ooast of Amerioa 
in latitude 61^ nses and declines in the interior, falling to lat. 08® 
on the riKxros of LaJhrador. It ^n aaoendi abniptly to lat 74® in 
the Arctic Ocean, and passisg aroimd the Nocth Cape «f Surope^ Ms 
abraptly descends to lat 50^ in the interior of Asia. 

The figures attached to each corre indicate the mean annual temr 
peratore of the region traversed by it 

Mats Xm. A2n> XIY. 

These maps exhibit isothermal lines qf the months of Jannaiy and 
July, -- the former being the coldest, and the latter the hotteit^ 
month of the year. The gradations of climate are shown by the 
Tarioos coloarSj-T-dle^ red indicating the greatest heat, and deq> blue 
the greatest cold. The intermediate degrees are -shown by means of 
the following colours — light red, pbtk, green, broum, and li^ blue, 

Tk» range of the January l^ies, in the northern hemisphere, 
extends from 80^ to-r'^O^* that is, io 40® below sero ; whilst the range 
ofthe July lines is ao}y from 90® io 40®. , 

TW isothermal lines of January in the northern hemisphere, it 
will Im seen, curve upwards in crossing the Atlantic and Arctic 
Oceans, and downwards in crossing the continents ; while the ojyposite 
is the case with the lines of ^uly. 

The figiuts attabhed to €ie iiwnes of places ht Ute^mips Indicate 

their mean January and iFnly temperat ur e in degrees «f Fritfenhe^ 

ippUUst the mean winter -and sunmier temperaUnref of some of the 

■ prmeipaldties, towns, &c, wlH be found in Tables tint are appended 



* lioilMnuA llne^ of wmmuU teiimer«tari wtm firft dMawa Igr fi«MMUt 
' *t t-ines of mean winter tempemure are termed isodUmetuU tbieai and 11 
JOBMD Mimmer temperature doMcntfAfiM*. 



MOTES ON THE MAPS. zi 

.10 these maps. The difference in tengperatnre of ▼arione places is 
thus seen at a glance. Thus : — 

N. York, coldest month 25^, warmest month 73^*13 ; the difference 
in the mean temperature of the eoldeet and warmest mon^ is therefore 
48^13 s whereas the difference in the mean winter and summer tem- 
perature of die same place is 40^*88. 

Maps XIV. and XV. 

Tbeae maps Ulnstrate the principal isatores of metoorologjr, show* 
ing the localities (tf the constant, periodical, and yariable winds, and 
the distribution of rain over the globe. 

The shading of Map XV. is in proportion to the amount of rain 
which &lls annuallj ; the darkest tints denote the districts in which 
ihe average annual quantity of rain is the greatest, whilst the un- 
ooiknired portions show the rainless regions of the earth. 

The average annual quanti^ of rain that falls at varions places 
mi^ be seen from the following Table : — 

fian Lais de Maraahao in 8. lat dPiM equal to 276 inehes: ; 

Skora Leone- • - N.laL 90 . • 189 ^ j 

Edinburgh - - * K. kit M<^ * - 24 „ ) 

Uleaborg - - • N. lat 65° - - 13 „ 

Maps XVX, XVIL, and XVIII. 

These maps relate to organic existence, or to the ^niwift ti^ and 
plants distributed over the globe. Thcj show the principal f<M 
plants, the regions in which thej are produced, and the localities 
of the most important members of the Animal Bangdom. 

The Table, in Map XVIL, exhibits Humboldt's Zones of Tegetafidh, 
withtlw mean amiual tempecature, and the oharacteristic vegetation 
■Qfeaehaosie. 

The Table of Zones is constructed on the same scale aa tb& ^&3ks^^ 



XU NOTBS ON THE MAPJ^. 

-tuid extends both north and south of the equator. The zones ate 
thus designated : — 

J. Equatorial zone, extending from - - 0^ to 15^ 

II. Tropical zone - - - - - 15® to 23j<* 

III. Sub-tropical zone - - - - 23j® to 34® 

IV. Warmer temperate ditto - - - 84® to 45® 
V. Colder ditto ditto - - - 45® to 58® 

VI. Sub-arctic ditto - - - 58® to «6j® 

vn. Arctic ditto - - - (B6jt® to 72® 

vin. Polar ditto - * - 72® to 90® 

The mean annual temperature of each zone is placed above the 
characteristic vegetation, thus : 28® to 32®, &c 

The vertical distribution of plants and animals is clearly exhibited 
in Map XIX. The numbers at the sides of the Map show the 
elevation from 1000 to 28,000 feet ; and the figures at the bottom 
give the latitude, north and south, of both hemispheres. 

It will be seen that animals are found at a greater eleVation than 
plants ; thus, the Uama lives at an elevation of 13,000 to 16,000 feet, 
the Cashmere goat at the height of 15,000 to 17,000 feet, whilst the 
Condor of the Ande» soars to the height of 20,000 feet. 

Map XX. 

This map illustrates the distribution of the leading races of men; 
the colours showing the countries and regions respectively occupied 
by the six great races, whilst the peculiarities of each are clearly ex- 
hibited in the engravings which contain types of the leading races of 
the human family. 

L The Iranian * or Caucasian race occupies western, and part of 
southern Asia, eastern and northern Africa, Hindostan, and £arope» 

* Iranian, flrom Iran, ancient Feribu 



KOTS8 ON THE ICAPS. xiU 

with the exception of Hungary and Turkey. The white population 
of America is inclnded in this division. 

H, The Tartar J Mongol, or Turanian* retce, includes all the nations 
of Asia east of the Caspian Sea and the Ganges, with the exception 
qf Malacca, It embraces also the Laplanders and Finns, in Europct 
the Aborigines of Siberia, and the Esquimaux from Greenland to 
Befaring's Straits. 

HL 7^ Malay race comprehends the inhabitants of Madagascar, 
Malacca, Malaysia, the greater portion of Polynesia, and part of 
Australasia. 

IV. The Ethiopian or negro race is spread over the whole of 
Western, Central, and Southern Africa. It is also found in Mada- 
gascar, intermixed with the Malays, and in some of the islands ad- 
jacent to Asia. 

Y. TTie American race consists of the Aborigines of America, 
exchisive of the Esquimaux, who are descended from the Mongol 
tribes of eastern Asia. 

YI. The Papuans are found chiefly in Papua or New Guinea, and 
in the islands and Archipelagoes around Australia. 

The Alforaa are found hi New Guinea and Australia. 

The mixed races- in Mexico and South America have been pro- 
duced by the intermingling of Europeans, Afiican Negroes, Mongo- 
tians, Malays, and the indigenous races of these regions. 



* Turanian, from Turan, a name gtren to Tartaiy and the countries beyond the 
Ozua. 
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KTHNOGBAFHIG TABL&. 

The following table exhibits the numbers of thft different XMes a 
men, according to Hassel^s enumeration : — 



L iBMniH en CAucjLSiAir Bace. 
Greeks -*-•--- 

Amauts - - 

SclaTonian nations (Russians, Poles,. ficc) 
Teutonic nations (English, Butch, Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Germans) . . - 
Latin nations (French, Italian, Spaniards, &c.) 
Celtic nations (Low Bretons, Welsh, Lrish, &c) 
Circassians and Georgians .... 
Arabians, Moors, Abjsainians, Jews, &c; 
Hindoos, Persians, Afghans, Belochees, &c. 

Total 

n. MoireoLtAK OB TmuNiAN Race. 

Mongol nations (Turkmans, Turks, Usbecks, 

Thibetans, &c .-..., 

Chinese ------- 

Birmans, Siamese, Anamese - . - - 
Japanese and Mantchoos - . - 
Finns, Laplanders, and Esthoniana 
Esquimaux, Siberians, Eamschatdalea - 

Total 
nL Malay BAOEk^ 

Malays, inhabiting the Peninsula of Malacca, 
Malaysia, and New 2^aland, &c. 



4,8d4f00e 

530,000 

06,205,000 

60,^ftl,0C# 
75,255,000 
10,484,000 
1,118,000 
54,528,000 
143,388,000 

418,966,000 



fifi,937,000 

&58,dOO,000 

33,850,000 

60,42fii,00a 

2,838,090 

IdSvOOO 

406,470,000 



32,500,000 



NOTES ON THE ICAPS. XV 

lY. Ethiopiah or Nboro Racb. 

African Negroes - « • - • - 62,983,000 

Caffines 5,200,000 

Hottentoto •.-••.. 500,000 

Total 68,683,000 
Y. Ambkioan Bagb. 

North American Indians .... 5,130,000 
South Aneriaan Indians ..... 5;140,000 
CanribMS ^ ' - • ^ . . . l7,ooo 

YMk 10^87,000 

VL Papuaks, ob Obxebtal Nbcounm. 
Anstraliana, Fapoans, Alforaa ... 950,000 

. TpTAL «r BACH Racb. 

CancasiaiM . . • . . . m. . 418,956,000 

Mongolians - - - - - - 406,470,000 

Malays - - - - - - - 82,500,000 

Negroea - , - - • - - - 68,683,000 

Americana - .. .. • . . • 10,287,000 

Papuans and Alforas - - - - . . 950,000 

Total popidation of the globe 937,846,000 

This yariee from the estimate given by Balbi and some other 
tttborities. Thns Baibi makes ihe population of the world to be 
37,000,000 ; whilst the Weimar Almanac makes it to be 993,000,000. 

W.M*LEOD. 
R M. Asylim, 
August, 1856. 
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